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TO THE FARMERS OF RHODE-ISLAND. 


Having been assailed by partizan papers printed in this State 
for some of iny public acts, which probably have been read by you, 
and holding myself responsible to you, I am induced at this time 
to address you and to assign some of the reasons that have gov- 
erned me as one of your representatives in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States. In doing this it may not be amiss to say, that I was 


born among you, and educated with you, to follow the plough and’ 


cultivate the soil was my occupation from boys’ estate to several 
years in manhood, and however exalted or better you may esteem 
the condition of those engaged in other pursuits, I look back on 
those days of industry and rural felicity as the happiest of my life, 
and if any class of people are dearer to’me than others, it is. the 
honest yeomanry of the Country, the tillers of the soil on which 
we live, those with whom the days of my youth were associated 
and who in my riper years have not forgotten me. You have 
been my constant and untiring friends—and to whom I now speak 
in the presence of Him that rules the universe, that in all my pub- 
lic acts I have been governed by what I conceived to be your true 
interest as well as the i t-and welfare of the whole Country. 

e be ic or self-interested in so doing I will 
tever affects the farmer affects me.— 
serty is in real estate, and by promoting 
rmer I promoted my own. Whether my acts 
 -iMprove their condition, you are the best judges, 
and with you I leave it—My conscience approves my intentions, 
but whether great errors have, or not, been committed, is submit- 
ted to your wisdom and the unerring test of time. 

It is not necessary for me at this time to trouble you with a 
precise history (could I call it to memory) of the proceedings pri- 
or to my last election, presuming my conduct up to that time, and 
on that occasion was fully investigated, and the unanimous vote of 
the Legislature was a commendation as grateful to me, as it was 
unexpected. I will therefore only state that during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Monroe, I generally approved of the measures of his ad- 
ministration, and acted with that venerable and good man on most 
occasions. At the expiration of his presidential term three of his 
Cabinet, viz: Mr, Adams, Mr. Crawford and Mr. Calhoun, were 


A la por it 
the interest of the 


competitors for the presidency, they were all personally known to. 
me, with whom I was on terms of friendship, frequently visited their. 
houses and families, and felt proud that my Country presented such 


able and worthy men for the first office in the nation. (One ofthem 
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since has avowed constitutional principles which I totally dissent 
from.) At that time I considered the nation safe under the super- 
intending care of either of those gentlemen ; they were all of Mr. 
Monroe’s cabinet, and I understood from the best authority, (Mr. 
Monroe himself) most if not all the measures proposed by him, had 
been approved by them, and had received the support and appro- 
bation ofa large majority of the nation, and which ever might be 
elected, it was presumed the same policy would be pursued with- 
out essential variation. On that occasion the distinguished states- 
man, powerful orator, and the unrivalled advocate of the Ameri- 
can System, received the electoral vote of several states. Under 
sach circumstances I should have been satisfied with the elec- 
tion of either of those gentlemen; but my preference finally 
restedon Mr. Adams, probably, more from the fact of his being 
an eastern man, and a son of New-England, than for any 
other cause. It is true he is one of the most learned and ac- 
complished men of the age, of great political experience, and it is 
believed, all who know him now, confess that a more upright 
and learned statesman, lives not in this country, if in any other ; 
of his measures it is unnecessary for me now to speak, they pass- 
ed in review before you, and on the question of his re-election, you 
were almost’ unanimous in his favor. It is not pretended that all 
the measures of his administration were perfect, that is not in the 
power of human wisdom to accomplish, but that they were hon- 
estly intended, and faithfully executed, I have no doubt, and prob- 
ably as free from error as most of the actions of men. His non- 
election for a second term, is not to be attributed to his errors in 
office, or want of political sagacity, but to a combination of causes 
not at this time necessary to investigate or discuss. 

- With all these great and learned te General Jackson enter- 
ed the field as a competitor, and at t cond tiends 
of Crawford and Calhoun uniting in su f ited 
president. Of my acts under his administ 
his measures, let me now speak. After t 
Jackson, the old party distinctions were broken up. Nearly all 
the leading Federalists in and out of Crongress, South of New- 
England, and a large proportion here, were Jackson men. In 
Congress, Buchanan, Berrien, Drayton, McLean, Ridgly, Rowan, 
Hubbard and others were among the leaders of the Jackson par- 
ty. Thus seeing the old distinction of Federalist and Republi- 
can done away, I did not attach myself to any of the new formed 
parties, their political principles were not sufficiently marked for 
me to steer by, but resolved to pursue my own republican notions, 
and let measures and not men be my rule of action ; to approve all 
the measures of the administration I could, and to condemn or 


oppose them when I must, this rule I have pursued from the day 


of the inauguration of Gen. Jackson to the present time. 

The first opposition made by me to the measures of Gen. Jack- 
son, was his appointment to office and improperly exercising the 
power ofremoval. The constitution of the United States declares, 
the President by and with the advice of the Senate, shall appoint 
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certain officers. The law of the United States limits many offi- 
ces to the term of four years. Gen. Jackson at the first session 
of Congress after his inauguration, nominated several persons to 
offices, which had been filled by the President at a preceding 
session, with the advice and consent of the Senate, and whose 
term of service had not expired, several of them had served but 
a few months, no accusation was made against them and no 
information given to the Senate concerning them, other than 
it was the will and pleasure of the President to nominate other 
persons to succeed them in office. Having been one of those 
who a few months previous, had advised the President to ap- 
point them to office, believing them to be fit and well qualified, 
I could not consistently with honor or justice, advise the Presi- 
dent to appoint others in their places, without being informed 
of some cause or reason for so doing. JI therefore voted that 1 
would not advise and consent to such appointments. I consider- 
ed it as a case somewhat similar to the general assembly of this 
State appointing a justice of the peace in May, and at the follow- 
ing June session, should remove him at the request of the Gor- 
ernor, and for no other cause. It is believed, not a singlé mem- 
ber could be found to vote for such a removal, without some cause 
being stated to justify the proceeding. 

But when the office was vacant, or the time of service expired, 
and a proper person named, I have not opposed the will of the 
President, but have generally assented to the appointment of the 
person nominated, except in a few cases. Bio! 

Other appointments by the President in the absence of the 
Senate were made (and salaries of many thousand dollars paid) 
of persons to high and important trusts, who had been guilty of 
crimes and offences most heinous in the sight of God and offen- 
sive to the laws of man—which [ am prevented by law and usage 
from exposing to the light, and of stating to you the facts and 
He a But, ‘‘ were I not forbid to tell the secrets 
of my prison house, such a tale I could unfold” that every indi- 
vidual not governed by passion or party spirit, or steeped in infa- 
my and crime,,woulde ry hold—enough, to blacken the fair fame of 
any country, were it white as wool or pure as the driven snow.—. 
But I am compelled to hold the secret in my breast, and suffer 
detraction and calumny to fall on me, and those with whom I 
acted, and to be branded by the parasites of power as an unprin- 
cipled opposer of the wisest deeds of the ‘greatest and best’’ 
of men. ‘To this we must submit—the law compels it, and we 
must endure it; but I trust the time will come whén the freemen 
will judge between us with all the evidence before them. Per- 
sons of such character have been appointed by the President, I~ 
do aver, and their nominations rejected by the Senate. Some of 
them have again been nominated, and again rejected. 

In all cases where it was shown the person nominated was an 
habitual drunkard, knave, or fugitive from justice, I have voted 
against such appointments. And ih sevéral other cases for cause 
shown I have voted against the nominee—not because I was op- 
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posed to the person nominated, but to manifest my objection to 
the proceeding—one of which I will state :— : 
Elbridge Gerry, one of the early patriots of our country, a 
signer of the declaration of independence, and a Republican in- 
deed—several years Governor of Massachusetts, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States under the administration of James 
Madison, the accomplished statesman, and the best constitutional 
lawyer that ever graced the presidential chair.—You all remem- 
ber Governor Gerry died while Vice-President, leaving a widow, 
_old and poor, one son and three daughters, two of them nearly 
blind and unable to earn a livelihood—the third sickly and fee- 
ble, all dependent on the son, a young man -possessing all the 
principles and virtues of the father, destitute of property and un- 
able to sustain the burden thus cast on him by the death of the 
father. The situation of this excellent but unfortunate family was 
known at Washington. The virtuous and patriotic Morroe, then 
President of the v States, knew and felt their affliction, and to 
relieve them from their poverty and embarassment, bestowed on 
the son an office in the Custom-House department in the city of 
Boston. The act was hailed by every patriot of our country to 
whom it was known. He continued in the same office under 
Mr. Adams, performing all its functions with ability and fidelity 
to the government, and satisfactorily to every body having busi- 
ness with him. _The whole proceeds of the office were expended 
in the maintenance of the mother and sisters. Mr. Gerry pre- 
ferred Mr. Adams to Gen. Jackson for President of the U.S. as 
did also.a large majority of the citizens of this State. He was 
never a noisy and clamorous partisan, but exercised, as all free- 
men should, the rights of a freeman.—He voted for the Electors 
in Massachusetts who gave their votes for Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Gerry was proscribed. General Jackson nominated another to 
fill his place. For the person nominated under such circum- 
stances I could not vote, nay I would not if I cou ‘instru- 
mental in taking the bread from the wido d hel Id 
of such a man, republican, and patriot as idge Gerry. 
Another accusation made by the press in the pay of the govern- 
ment is a combination of the small States, in the Seffate, on the ap- 
portionment bill, against the large States and “ factious attempts 
on their part to infringe upon the constitution and embarass the 
administration.” — Being one of the majority of the Senate who did 
vote to equalize the representation ofthe several States in propor- 
tion to the number of inhabitants in each state, I am bound to notice 
the accusation. The constitution of the United States declares that 
representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective numbers. By reading 
the Constiution we should be led to the belief, that when a House 
of Representatives should consist of 237 members, and Congress 
should order a direct tax of 237 thousand dollars, that each State 
of the Union, would pay as many thousand dollars as it had rep- 
resentatives in Congress. But this is not the case under the pres- 
ent rule—the small States will generally pay a larger proportion 
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of money than they have representatives, and consequently lessen 
the amount paid by the larger States. 

In a Congress of 237 members, the State of Delaware has one 
Representative, and by the reading of the Constitution, we should 
suppose in a tax of 237 thousand dollars, should pay one thousand 
dollars as her just proportion—instead of which she would pay 
the sum of 1525 dollars, being one half and upwards more than 
her just proportion of Representation. 

The State of New-York in the same Congress will have forty 
members and ought to pay forty thousand dollars of a tax of 237 
thousand dollars, but by the present rule would pay $38,172— 
the same relative disproportions will continue throughout the 
large states. This inequality will always exist in favor of the 
large States and against the small, by the rule now practised in 
apportioning Representatives.. This is the rule the Senate were 
desirous of altering, and to make it conform to the spirit, mean- 
ing and letter of the Constitution. Buta union of the votes of 
the great States in the House, overwhelmed the just'and equita- 
ble claims of the small States. The great States are represented 
by majorities of Jackson partizans. aes 

Suppose the next Congress to consist of 237 members, and one 
for 50,000 persons should be the rule of apportionment—Rhode- 
Island would have but one Representative, and in a tax of 237 
thousond dollars, ought to pay according to her representation, 
and the proportion of New-York, 954 dollars, but Rhode-Island 
would be obliged to pay by the present rule, the sum of 1932 dol- 
lars—more than as much again as she ought to pay, compared 
with New-York. [I still believe the present rule of apportioning 
the representatives to be unjust toward the small States and in 
favor of the large States. T'his injustice the Senate sought to 
remedy, and for this we were denounced as an “ unprincipled 
opposition, with factious attempts to infringe upon the Constitu- 
tion and embarass the administration.” I should not have believ- 
ed, if it had not been proved, that a citizen of Rhode-Island could 
have been so enveloped in party, or blinded by. the hope or pos- 
session of office and power, as to abandon the just and constitu- 
tional rights of his State, and of all the small States, for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the large States. I know there are Vicars of 
Bray receiving about $700 a year for printing “ By Authority,” 
but I did not suppose that a man could have been found ‘so trai- 
torous to the interest, constitutional rights and welfare of his own 
State as to herald such transactions as unprincipled opposition 
and an attempt to embarass the administration. Which assertions 
I declare to be ‘slanderous and untrue—that the proposition of 
the Senate was constitutional, just and proper, and made for no 
other motive but to equalize the Representatives among the States. 
The plan proposed comes nearer equality and justice to all the 
States, than the present rule, and the Constitution allows it. 

It was the existing inequality in taxation and_representation 
we sought toremedy. Our object looked beyond the present admin- 
istration and the party conflicts of the day. It looked to a great 
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principle, just in itself, and if once adopted its justice would be 
so apparent it would not be changed. during the continuance of 
the Union. And for this I have been advertised as an apostate 
from Republican principles. By endeavoring to sustain the just 
and proper rights of my-State, I have been denounced as an un- 
principled opposer of the administration. Be it so. I have done 
it, and will do it again and again should an opportunity occur.— 
Whenever I abandon the just rights and interests of that State 
which has so often manifested its confidence in me, may she for- 
get me, and my name be stricken from among those of her true 
and faithful sons, and no more be remembered, except for the 
finger of scorn to point at, and, as a monument of ingratitude, 
baseness and perfidy. 

Much has been said in regard to the appointment of Minister 
to the Court of Great Britain not’ being assented to by the Sen- 
ate, perhaps more than such an occurrence in ordinary times 
would have elicited or been deemed necessary. Similar cases 
have occurred, and passed.unnoticed, or at least without any 
attempts at popular excitement. At the time the President ap- 
pointed Mr. V. B. no apparent necessity existed for a Minister 
at the Court-of G. B.. Our dispute had been lately arranged as 
the President said, satisfactorily to him. The impressment of sea- 
men had been settled in a proper manner more than fifteen years 
ago, by Hull, Decatur, Bainbridge, Jones,Perry, M’Donnough, and 
a host of other able negotiators, and no complaint had been heard 
from any quarter since that time. It was known that Congress 
would shortly be convened, when the advice and consent of the 
Senate to the measure could be requested. Another course was 
adopted—and when the President did ask the Senate if they would 
consent and advise him to appoint a Minister to the Court of Lon- 
don, the Minister was actually residing at thatCourt. The Senate 
ere embarassed by the circumstance ofthe residence of the Minis- 
ter. Notwithstanding this embarassment by the act of the Presi- 
dent, a majority of the Senate would not advise him to appoint 
Mr. V. B. Their reasons have been given to the public. Wheth- 
er they are satisfactory or not you will decide for yourselves.— 
For one, so long as I am entitled to.a seat in the Senate of the 
United States, I will not advise and consent to appoint a Minis- 

‘ter to any Court of Europe to represent a party and not the whole 
country. A Minister to a foreign Court should represent the 
whole country, and nothing but his country. All partisan dis- 
putes and strifes should be merged in the character of Minister 
and Representative of his country. If he falls.short of this he is 
unfit to bear the broad banner of the nation, and should be indig- 
nantly frowned on by an honest and patriotic people. 

It is a self-evident truth that to continue a nation pure and 
virtuous, you must keep the rulers so. Whenever they swerve 
from the path of rectitude and honor, they should be checked in 
their career, and their aberrations reproved. A nation true to its 
honor, dignity and self-respect will not permit its representative 
to beg, fawn or crouch to any foreign power, or represent his na- 
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tion as torn by factions or parties concerning the matter in con- 
troversy between such power and our own country. ; 

Should a foreign nation know your President acted as the head 
of a party, friendly to the policy of such nation, would not such 
foreign nation profit by'such knowledge and exert its influence 
to continue such President in power and office? Such was the 
Opinion of James Monroe, delivered after mature consideration. 
He said— 

‘Ts it not an object of foreign Courts to have a President of 
the United States who would be inclined to promote their inter- 
ests? Whiat an advantageous prospect for France or Great Brit- 
ain to secure the favor and attachment of the President by exert- 
ing their power and influence to continue him in the office. For- 
eign nations will by their intrigues have great influence in each 
State in the election of the President, and I have no doubt their 
efforts will be tried to the utmost.” 

This was the positive assertion of James Monroe, late. Presi- 
dent of the United States. To illustrate his views and opinions, 
let us suppose, that the administration now in power desires a 
re-election of the President, and that the State of New-York has 
forty-two electoral votes—that the State is nearly divided in their 
choice—perhaps the city of New-York will decide the election— 
that British subjects, naturalized in this country and,residing in 
that city, and largely in trade with the mother country, should 
be induced by the influence of Great Britain to take an active 
and decided part in the election—aided by others holding and 
seeking office, and by their united influence and power, should 
carry the city election by a large majority in favor of their can- 
didate—and this majority thus obtained in the city should decide 
the election of the whole State—could we not then readily per- 
ceive the bearing aid influence in one State described by Mr. 
Monroe? Could we not then~discover some of the intrigues of 
these foreign Courts and their great influence in some State in 
the election of a President? And would it not secure the favor 
and attachment of the President to the nation thus aiding him in 
the election? Hence we may see how essential it is, even to our 
existence as a nation, not to permit any man or men to be the 
representative of a party to a foreign nation—but when they speak 
or act it should be in the name of the whole country, and not of a 
party. For these and other reasons stated by gentlemen of the 
Senate, and which have been published, I did not advise and 
consent to the appointment of Mr. Van Buren. 
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Much has been said about the West India Trade—many per- 
sons have stated and some believed that the Senate ratified the 
treaty concerning it, and rejected the minister most intstrumen- 
tal in making it. It is not necessary for me to make any apology 
or justification of my vote on that treaty, because no action or 
vote of the Senate has ever been had on it—no Treaty has ever 
been laid before the Senate, for their advice or consent to its rat- 
ification, consequently, no vote of mine could have been given in 
regard to it. Bo give a detailed statement of all the proceedings 
of the two governments concerning this trade, would require more 
time than I’ have at my disposal, and would make a volume of 
many pages. Perhaps a cursory view of some of the operations 
of the arrangement made by Mr. M’Lane, may not be uninterest- 
ing. Previous to this arrangement our vessels were precluded 
from carrying any goods, wares and merchandize to the British 
Islands in the West Indies—and British vessels were prohibited 
from carrying our productions directly from the United States to 
those Islands. The trade was carried on through the ports or 
Islands of the other powers—our own vessels carrying our pro- 
ductions to the neutral ports as they may be called, from whence 
they were taken by the West India drogers to the British Islands, 
We had the exclusive freight of all the productions to the neutral 
Islands. _ At those Islands were commission merchants, citizens 
of the United States, who transacted most of the business, for 
which they received a commission, which was paid by the West 
India planter, or consumer of the produce carried out. The 
business had become so steady and well arranged through this 
channel, that every body concerned in it seemed to be satisfied, 
except the shippers of lumber, who thought their profits might be 
enhanced by a direct trade. This was the situation prévious to 
the famous arrangement—we were the exclusive carriers of our 
productions consumed by the British West Indies. The arrange- 
ment and the proceedings of the British government has changed 
the trade. Now the British vessels will monopolize the carrying 
of our productions and we shall be mostly excluded from it. 

In consequence of this arrangement the productions of the 
United States shipped in an American vessel are subjected to 
such duties as to amount almost to a prohibition of trade in our 
vessels. At the same time the same goods shipped in a British 
vessel by the way of Halifax or St. Johns are free of duty. A 
barrel of flour shipped from Providence to the British West Indies 
pays a duty of six shillings sterling, equal to about $1,46, when 
the same barrel of flour shipped in a vessel of Great Britain and. 
her Colonies, coastwise, is free of duty, and so in regard to all 
other productions. ‘ 

It is not the duty on our productions that is the subject of com- 
plaint, it is admitted that Great Britain has the right to lay such 
duty when imported into her dominions as she pleases—but it is 
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the discrimination of duties when carried in a British vessel to 
the West Indies, or in a vessel of the United States, that is the 
grievance. The same article circuitously carried in a British 
vessel is free of duty, and in an American vessel highly taxed. 
It is this advantage given to the British vessel that has increased 
their tonnage concerned in the Colonial trade, the last year more 
than 70,000 tons. Hence the trade will be carried on by British ves- 
sels to the exclusion of our own. British vessels from Halifax, St. 
Johns and other places come tothe United States, and load with 
flour, grain and such other productions as they please—return 
to those ports or some other of the British possessions, and clear 
for the West Indies and enter there free of duty at the same time 
our vessels loaded with the same articles are taxed more than 
the whole profits of the voyage. 

By this discrimination of duties, our navigation must be driven 
from the trade.-—We cannot compete with the British in carrying 
our own productions to market with this difference in duties against 
us—we are willing to compete with the world on the broad basis 
of reciprocity—but we want fair play—give us this and we are 
content—we are not willing to give foreigners upwards of a dol- 
lar a barrel bounty, and then compete with them in the same 
market and onthe same ocean—this we cannot do—any nation 
with such an advantage will-crush us. We who live on the Sea 
coast and own ships, contend. it is our right to a reciprocity of in- 
tercourse with all nations. Whatever other nations will permit 
us to do, we are willing to permit them to do. : 

After Mr. M’Lane had entered into the arrangement, and he 
saw the use the British Government intended to make of it for 
the benefit of her navigation, and before he left London he re- 
monstrated against their proeeedings—but it was too late to com- 
plain, he had made the bargain and the United States must stand 
by it. 

This remonstrance was made on the 30th of November, 1830, 
and was never communicated to Congress, or made known to the 
people of the U. States, until it was drawn from the secret files of 
the government on the 4th day of April last, by a vote of the Sen- 
ate. During all this time from the date of the arrangement up 
to the day this paper saw the light, the papers, officers and parti- 
zans of Gen. Jackson, were shouting praises to this arrangment, 
and hosannas to the President and his minister for making it. 
And at the same time, the President, by his minister, was pro- 
testing against the use and advantages the British Government 
were deriving from it. 

I again repeat that this contract, treaty or arrangement, never 
has been submitted to the Senate for their advice and consent, 
nor has any action of the Senate been had on it. 

With other powers treaties have been negociated> and laid be- 
fore the Senate for their advice and consent, some of which would 
have been rejected, but were altered by the Senate and sent back 
tothe other party, agreed to and ratified by that party as proposed 


by the Senate, and now claimed by the friends of the administra- 
tion as evidence of the wisdom and adroitness of the persons in 
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INDIANS. 


Another great point of difference between us, is the Indian 
question, so called. 

A full investigation of our Indian relations, would make this 
communication extend far beyond my original design. It would 
require weeks to prepare a digest satisfactory to myself, or that 
could be interesting to you. The official transactions of the Uni- 
ted States up to 1815, with these people, will soon be published by 
Gales & Seaton, and willmake a folio volume of 600 or 700 pages, 
a document of great interest, and one more useful to the historian 

_ and people of this country does not exist in the archives of the Gov- 
ernment. It has been compiled with care by gentlemen authorized 
by Congress, from all the documents and papers appertaining to In- 
dian affairs. All those who take an interest in the welfare of these 
people or desire knowledge on the subject of our relations to them, 
will obtain more information in the perusal of this volume than in 
all the books ever written or printed concerning them. My pur- 
pose therefore at this time is merely to affirm*that the Indian 
tribes within the limits of the United States and territories are 
under the protection of the United States—that by treaties, the 

. United States have solemnly guarantied to the Indian nations all 
their Iands not ceded to the United States. The Indians have 
placed themselves by treaties under the protection of the United 
States “alone,” and surrendered their right to make treaties with 
other states, nations or individuals. ‘These treaties have been 
ratified by the United States in due form and according to the 
Constitution, and have been acknowledged, adjudged and con- 
sidered as the supreme law of the land, by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, by Congress, and all the Presidents, from the 
time of their ratification to the present day (General Jackson 
alone excepted.) 

So careful has Congress been of the rights of the Indians, that 
whenever a State has been admitted into this Union, having In- 
dians within its limits, such State has always entered into a com- 
pact and positive stipulation with the United States, in the follow- 
ing words, viz: “‘ the utmost good faith shall always be observed 
toward the Indians ; their lands and property shall never be taken 
from them without their consent, and in their property, rights and 
liberty, they never shall be invaded or disturbed, unless in Just 
and lawfulwar authorized by Congress.” In addition to these trea- 
ties and stipulations Congress has passed laws authorizing the 
President to call out the whole force of the Country if necessary, 
to remove all intruders from the Indian lands, and to enforce the 
laws regulating the trade and intercourse with the Indians. These 
laws bave been duly observed and executed by all the Presidents 
except Gen. Jackson—he alone refuses. And if it were possible 
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te manifest greater perfidy in the executive of a nation, I will state, 
that some of those treaties were made by General Jackson him- 
self as Commissioner, on the part of the United States, and bear 
the signature of Andrew Jackson. And when the Indians are 
aggrieved, and their rights trampled on, they appeal to the Presi- 
dent, (the same A. J.) for protection. He refuses to do it. 

How opposite was the conduct of Mr. Jefferson ! 

Mr Jefferson when President of the United States, in a com- 
munication to the Cherokee Nation, said 

“ The President requests you and your Nation to be assured of 
the friendship of the United States, and that all our proceedings 
towards you, shall be directed by justice and a sacred regard to 
our treaties. You must be sensible that the white people are very 
numerous, and that we should therefore be desirous to buy your 
land, when you are willing to spare it, but we never wish to buy 
except when you are perfectly willing to sell.” 

This was the language of Mr. Jefferson, this was his rule, and 
by this rule I would be governed. 

T am not opposed to the Indians selling their lands to the Uni- 
ted States, and removing beyond the Mississippi, if they are dis- 
posed so to do. On the contrary, I would facilitate their removal 
by all proper means, but I will not force, or compel them, I 
would protect them in all their just and lawful rights, fulfil to 
the letter all the stipulations of our treaties with them, and at the 
same time hold out such inducements as should make it desirable 
on their part to remove, ~I would not be penurious or stinted in 
the means, but no injustice or force should be practiced on them, 
the Aigis of the government should be spread over them, and the 
Eagle’s talons should grasp him that wilfully invades their rights. 
They should not complain of bad faith, or of our infidelity to them, 
our treaties should be complied with, and the laws promptly and 
properly executed, 

Many of these Indians are not savages, the head men of their 
tribes are gentlemen of education, and vie with us in civilization, 
they no longer follow the chase, but cultivate the earth, and raise 
cotton, cattle, horses and swine for market; their children are 
taught in academies and schools, and the sound of the loom is 
heard in their dwelling. Several of them I know. personally. 

The Constitution, treaties and laws of Congress, made in pur- 
suance to the Constitution, are the supreme law of the land, 
and itis the duty of the President to see them executed. By tak- 
ing upon himself the right, and the power of abrogating treaties 
and laws, he usurps the power of the Legislative and Judicial de- 
partments of the government. . An usurpation of power, the King 
of England, or the King of France, dare not assume. - The intel- 
ligent and patriotic citizens of those Countries would protest 
against it, and a revolution would ensue, they would proclaim to 
the world, that a government thus administered is a despotism— 
A government wielded by a single individual is despotic, whether 
well or ill, does not alter the principle. It is this assumption of 
power I oppose, this seizing on the power of the Legislative and 
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Judicial departments I have opposed, now oppose, and will con- 
tinue to oppose as long as I possess the means of so doing, and so 
should all who acknowledge and support the supremacy of the 
laws. I care not by what name a government is called, if all the 
power is vested in one person, either by the forms of law, the will 
of the people or by usurpation, it is a despotism. 


U. 8. BANK. 


The rechartering of the Bank of the United States, is 
another subject about which there now seems to be some diver- 
sity of opinion. My votes concerning it were based on what was 
considered the wishes of my constituents derived from instructions 
of the Legislature unanimously expressed, and by resolutions of 
the people in their primary assemblies, requesting their delegates 
in Congress to use their exertions for its continuance. So unani- 
mous were the people of this State that I do not recollect to have 
conversed with a single individual in the whole of the last year 
opposed to the Bank. 

The embarrassed situation of the finances of the country in the 
last war with Great Britain, prepared the public mind for some 
preventive of like occurrences in future, and none presented to 
the sagacious and experienced minds of the sages of that day so 
certainly and effectually as to create and incorporate a Bank of 
the United States. I recollect the solicitude manifested by the 
friends to the administration of Mr. Madison,here, about charter- 
ing the institution, and the satisfaction expressed when the act 
of incorporation passed both Houses of Congress, and received 
the approbation of they President. We hailed it as the precursor 
of usefulness, the restorer of commerce, and the instrument to equal- 
ize the rate of exchange, and to give a sound circulating medium 
throughout the Union. Our hopes and our expectations were not 
disappointed. Ina few short months the whole currency of the 
country was placed in a sound and healthy condition, through the 
instrumentality of this Bank. Previous to that it was almost 
impossible to bring back the productions of our skill, labor and 
enterprise sent to the western markets for sale, without a loss 
of five, ten, fifteen andeven thirty per cent. The rate of exchange 
between the several parts of the Union was reduced by means of 
it, and great facilities afforded to the government in the trans- 
mission of their money from the place where it was collected to 
the place of its expenditure. 

I will not enter into a minute history of the proceedings and 
usefulness of this institution, but will only remark, that for regu- 
lating the rate of exchange, and continuing a sound circulating 
medium throughout the whole country, and aiding and facilitating 
the transactions of the government, the continuance of a Bank 
now is. as necessary as when it was first incorporated. 

My actions and votes on other questions of political economy. 
have been so often before you, and not complained of to my 


knowledge, it is unnecessary to enter into a consideration of them 
at this time. I will only add that my opinion remains unchanged, 
that it is better to employ the skill, capital and labor of our own 
citizens in preference to those of a foreign country—and that it 
is easier for us to pay the clothier, hatter, shoemaker, black- 
smith and other mechanics, here, for such articles as we consume 
and they manufacture, than to send to Europe for them; the 
one consumes all the productions of the soil we can raise, and 
the other takes nothing we have to sell. 


N. R. KNIGHT. 
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Providence, Oct, 1832. 


P. S. Since the printing of a number of the above address, I have 
discovered that I was in an error in supposing that the Legislature 
in their general instructions in regard to the protection of Ameri- 
can Industry, had included the Bank—so uniform were the senti- 
ments heard from.various quarters of the State upon this subject, 
and so intimately connected in my opinion was a National Bank 
with the encouragement of our own industry, that Ihad imbibed 
an impression, which was strong on my mind at the time I penned 
the address, that it was expressly mentioned in those instructions. 
But on a recent revision of those instructions I find I was under 
a mistake which I hasten to correct. I hold myself responsible to 
you for the votes I gave on the questions in reference to that im- 
portant and beneficial institution to the community, and to the 
government itself. N. R. K. 


